
wilR go a long way toward heading off 
donmtic political frenzy over Iran in the 
United States; Iran need not take its place 
alongside Rhodesia and Taiwan as rallying 
points for the right wing. 


There are other specific gestures that would 
have a dramatic and immediate impact on the 
Iranians; The president could take visible 
steps to eliminate the CIA presence at the 
embassy in Tehran and provide some reas¬ 
surance of nonintervention and accommoda¬ 
tion to the new leadership. He could also 
name a new American ambassador to Iran 
who. has never had any ties with the shah 
and is associated with a more receptive atti¬ 
tude toward Third World nationalism than 
William Sullivan. In a culture that considers 
symbolic acts to be substantively revealing, 
that would be taken as a fresh start. 
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THE UNTHINKABLE 


by Leon V . Sigal 

While Congress and the American public 
agonize over a proposed new strategic arms 
limitation agreement (SALT II), another de¬ 
bate—more muted, but potentially more ago¬ 
nizing—i s percolating today deep within 
the defense community. That debate, stimu- 
lated by recent innovations in weap ons sys¬ 
tems, concerns t he doctrine that ra ti onalizes 
their development and depl oym entTWhat is 
at stake is a fundamental re-examination of^ 

U.S. strategic thinking and a ^ gro wing accep-l 

tance among American strategist^of the idea.* | 

of fighting a nuclear war. 

The refrain is familiar. T wenty years ag o, 45 

when strategists b egan to for esee the end of 
American nuclear supremacy, two seminal 
works on nuclear war appeared: Albert 
Wohlstetter's article, “The Delicate Balance 
of Terror,“ and Herman Kahn’s lectures, 

On Thermonuclear War. Both questioned d 

American reliance on deterrence and pointed ® 

to the eventuality of nuclear war. Wohl- 
stetter emphasized that deterrence would 
not of itself remove th e ^dange r of accidental 
outbreak or / Iirn it jh endamage) in case deter- , 

rence failed; nor would it be at all adequate 
N <^jfor crises 6nTthe periphery)” Kahn was more 
^ explicit, asserting that forces for deterrence 
' m^GTnot suffice and that the United States 
had to prepare to fight a nuclear war: 

Once one accepts the idea that deterrence 
is not absolutely reliable and that it would 
be possible to survive a war, then [one] 
may be willing to buy insurance—to 
spend money on preparations to . . . limit 
damage, facilitate recuperation, and to get 
the best military result possible—at least 
“to^prevail” in some meaningful sense 
you cannot win. 

LEON V. SIGAL, a Council on Foreign Relations fellow 
at the State Department, is on leave from Wesleyan 
University, where he teaches government. 
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military ideology. Yet it has never shaken 
the faith of some strategists, civilian as well 
as military, in the tenets of that ideology: 
that armed forces exist to fight wars, not just 
to deter their outbreak; that in war there is 
no substitute for victory; that defeating the 
enemy requires overwhelming its forces; and 
that the services should have whatever capa¬ 
bilities they need to accomplish that end. 
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These traditionalists find nuclear war fight- 
mg attractive. g 

battlefield 3 deveIo P ed generation of 

the“ haI d d n r UdCar W ! 3p ° ns has strengthened 
their hand. Improved arr TPT rrrmir , ||f 

I 1 ™ equiv ^HfIFss than 50 tons 

have Yd ^ a u 8e V n dCSign 2nd 
radTat n •?* devclo P me nt of enhanced 

bomb r ? u Y ShelIS (S °- C3lled neu ^n 
bombs), whjch are capable of killing men in 

surround ° Ut everything in the 

surrounding area. Suppressed radiation weao- 

SlouT r eS d r0y , har targetSl whiIe reduc >ng 
• nc ^ u eed radiation weapons yield 

^^S^SESanly. Finall^Tj 
guidance techniques have greatly improved 
he accuracy of cruise missiles for use against 
hard targets, whether on the battlefield or in 
the enemy heartland. 

AJso new is the sanguine, if not cavalier 
titude among growing numbers of defense 
P anners who maintain that the United 
States should build a nuclear war-fighting 
capability into battlefield deployments and 

[2‘T p, “\ The u s p" 

ture is even publicly acknowledged albeit 
I pronouncements.” In the 

Conn An "“ a D'f'nse Department Report to 
Congress, then Secretary of Defense James R 
Schlesinger called for an increase in targeting 

He spoke'of f0r " S “ S '" k ' ,h °" “W- 
r P . 3 senes of measured responses 

to aggression which bear some relation to the 

KS f have prospects of termi -^ 

„T T, bef -°J e J^eral nuclear war breaks 

deterrence "Y S ° me P ° Ssibi,it y for storing 
- ‘ C ^ as under him that the 
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mobile, or defended as to make a pos- c/5 
sible counterforce response by the other (q+aj 
side disadvantageous. . .. 

3. Sufficient survival reserve forces ... to 
hold the enemy’s population and indus¬ 
try disgrogortionately at risk; 

4. Active and^p*assive defense measures, 
including civil defense and hardened! 
and dispersed command and control) 
facilities. . . . 

5. The means and the determination not 
to let the other side get in the first blow 

to pre^gnTprtfli^ 






.e. 




"Yet^a Russian Nitze closely reading Schles- 
inger’s defense posture statement for 1976 . 
might have reached the same conclusion about 
American intentions. Schlesinger saw the 
need for American forces that 


in response to Soviet actions, could imple¬ 
ment a variety of limited preplanned 
options and react rapidly to retargeting 
orders so as to deter any range of further 
attacks that a potential enemy might con¬ 
template. . . . This force should have 
some ability to destroy hard targets, even 
though we would prefer to see both sides 
avoid maJoiTcounterforcr^capabnities. . . . 
It should also have~the a ccura cy to attack] 
CWith low-yie ld weapons^; soft poin t tar- 
gets without causing large-scale collateral! 
damage. And itTHould be supported by a I 
program of fallout shelters and population 
relocation. . .1 


Lf£ 


The Great Debate 


Several doctrinal disagreements pit the 
war fighters against exponents of th e stil l ^ 
d omina nt scho ol of strategic thought, the^ 
staBle^alancers. ^ ^ . . 

To stable balancers, the sheer destructive¬ 
ness of nuclear war has invalidated any dis¬ 
tinction between winning and losing. Thus, 
it has rendered meaningless the very idea of 
military strategy as the efficient employment 
of force to achieve a state’s objectives. As 
former Secretary of Defense Robert Mc¬ 
Namara once stated, "There is no longer 




any such thing as strateg y, only crisis man ¬ 
agement. ’ ^Moreover, the certainty that any < 

of nuclear weapons wcmlcfresult in un¬ 


use 


2 Paul H. Nitze, "Deterring Our Deterrent," FOREIGN 
POLICY 25 (Winter 1976-77), pp. 197-198. 
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precedented devastation makes the firebreak 
between conventional and nuclear weapons 
more salient than any other distinction, geo- 
graphical or functional. 

In the event that the threshold between 
conventional and nuclear war is crossed, 
stable balancers maintain that no other limits' 
are likely to provide an obvious focal point , 
for mutual restraint. In other words, gradu- , r - 
ated deterrence means gradual escalation. / ; ^ 

For these reasons, Paul WarnkeT"former ° - 

jJZ2 director of the Arms Control and Disarma¬ 

ment Agency, o pposed rniniaturivat-rrm c f 
battlefield nuclear weapons in testimony be¬ 
fore the Arms Control Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
1974: 

To the extent that mininukes blur the 
distinction between conventional weapons 
and nuclear weapons, they lower the nu¬ 
clear threshold. rIn 1 the event of 
actual conflict the availability of these 
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Stable Balancers argue that: 

1) Nuclear weapons mark a distinct 
breakpoint in the historical evolution 
of warfare in the current continuum 
of military capability . 

2 ) First use of nuclear weapons will lead 
to reciprocal escalation, eventually 
spiraling into general war. 

3) Command and control , precarious in 
the best of circumstances, is all the 
more so in nuclear war. 

4) Nuclear war resulting from an acci¬ 
dent, a miscalculation, or the unau¬ 
thorized use of nuclear weapons is 
best averted by deploying fewer nu¬ 
clear weapons and centralizing au- 
thonty over their use. 

5) A Soviet attack on Europe is deterred 
> by conventional forces and the risk 

of nuclear escalation. 

6 ) Marginal superiority in nuclear capa¬ 
bility under conditions of mutual 
assured destruction has little political 
significance. 
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smaller, neater, cleaner nuclear weapons 
might lead to their premature and unnec¬ 
essary use.... And once the nuclear thresh¬ 
old is crossed the process of escalation 
c ould b ecome irreversible. 

This expectation rests on the assumption that 
the USSR woulcj^ react to American first use 
with escalation of its own. 

Likewise, stable balancers consider com¬ 
mand and control systems inadequate for 
limiting escalation. Rapid destruction and 
uncertainty would subject command and 
control arrangements to an unprecedented 
strain that they are unlikely to withstand. 

Stable balancers also point out that pro¬ 
curing more weapons of greater technological 
sophistication and designing more complex 
targeting programs to meet every conceivable 
contingency may in fact weaken mutual 
deterrence. Far from inducing restraint, such 
policies might prompt the adversary to buy 
more weapons of its own and increase the 




War Fighters argue that: 

1) Nuclear weapons, like all previous 
advances in military technology, are 
usable anfClikelyyo be used. 

2) Deterrence will remain a viable means 
of controlling escalation following 
the outbreak of nuclear war. Even if 
itHoes not, such a war is still worth 
winning. 

3) Highly centralized command and 
control in nuclear war would facili¬ 
tate bargaining in ways it has not in 
conventional war. 

4) The possibility of unintentional nu¬ 
clear exchange requires a full range 
of options to reinforce deterrence. 

5) A Soviet attack on Europe is deterred 
by the certainly that the United 
States wiU'use its nuclear weapons. 
This is assured only by having op¬ 
tions for every contingency. 

6) Even marginal nuclear superiority 
will reassure allies and make oppo¬ 
nents more cautious. 
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risk of accident, miscalculation, or unauthor¬ 
ized use. Moreover, in a crisis, once war is 
perceived as ^inevitable, b attlefield~twW 
weapons may become targets—like the 
Am erican fleet at Pearl Harbor —instead of 
deterrents to the enemy. The presence of 
these weapons near the front might cause 
the enemy to launch a pre-emptiv e strikp in 
a crisis, out of fear that a commander on the 
front would use^them rather than see them 
overrun. In any event, they would hardly 
deter an attack they could not survive. 

Stable balancers also wonder whether 
either side during a nuclear war would be 
ab le to distingu ish a limited counterforce 
attack from one aimed at the destruction of 
all its forces or its population—a distinction 
critical to the doctrine of flexible response. 
Thus, the question is how many more op¬ 
tions and new forces will enhance deterrence 
without increasing the chances of nuclear 

war ' stable balancers believe, 

but not many. 

Rather than resorting to new weapons 
systems in the event that deterrence fails in 
Europe, stable balancers argue that the 
United States should initially rely on con¬ 
ventional defense. Nuclear weapons should 
be introduced onl y as a last r esort —some 
say only in response to first usg )by the other 
side—and even then their use should be 
confined t o the ba ttlefield. . 

Additional tactical nuclear weapons in 
Europe increase the risk of escalation instead 
of assuring deterrence or defense. Alain 
Enthoven, who headed the Office of Systems 
Analysis under McNamara, explained this 
argument before Congress in 19 74: 

Tactical nuclear weapons cannot serve to 
redress a numerical inferiority in military 
manpower . . . [They] cannot defend 
burope; they can only destroy it. 

Beyo n d _ £ h e_limit ed demo nstrativp use of 
a few weapons, there is no such thing as 
tactical nuclear war in the sense of sus¬ 
tained purposive military operations. 77 . 
Tactical nuclear weapons cannot lead to a 
predictable military outcome. Nobody 
knows how to fight a tactical nuclear war. 
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Stable balancers see little political utility 
to be derived from a marginal numerical ^ 
advantage in nuclear capabilities. “ What j p <, . 

the na me of God is strategic sup eriority?’’ 5 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
^ tj A/ + mused aloud at a Moscow press conference in 

July 1 974 . “Wh at do you do with it ?’’ It is J( 

'll, difficult to demonstrate how numerical ad¬ 

vantages influence the behavior of allies, 
enemies, or officials in the American govern¬ 
ment. In Warnke’s words: 

The Soviet Union has more missile 
launchers than we have. Now that is a 
kind of “superiority'’ which is jdga tly 
without any kind of significance, unless 
by - our own rhetoric w e give it political C/PO 
significance that it does not deserve. In the 
most meaningful measure, which is indi¬ 
vidually deliverable nuclear warheads, we 
still have something close to a three-to-one 
lead. And even that doesn’t give us j ny TCw~<— 
meaningful superiority.. • - 3 
War fighters, however, consider nuclear CF 
weapons an integral part of.U.S. military ***~~~~$ 
options. Hence, they minimize the signifi¬ 
cance of the nuclear threshold. In his book, 

On Escalation, Kahn argues that the line 
bet ween the externa l world and the nation 
may even be stronger as a firebreak than the 
threshold between conventional and nuclear 
war, since it is an older distinction, invested 
with far more emotion and prestige. Some 
war fighters advocate the deployment of 
mininukes and counterforce capabilities as a 
means of further eroding the firebreak. 

Regardless of how nuclear war breaks out, 
war fighters maintain that deterrence would 
not cease to function as a restraint to further 
escalation. In their scenarios, resto rat ion of 
deterrence requires a (one-s froT esca lation) to 
convince the enemy that~tEeTJnited States is 
prepared to retaliate further unless the aggres¬ 
sion is brought to an end. Like the stable 
balancers' expectation of an escalatory spiral, 
the war fighters’ faith in res urrectin g deter¬ 
rence is premised on the belief that theJJSSR 
will respond to U.S. first use ^vith restra int 
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“The Real Paul Warnke,“ interview by Walter Miale, 

\/ The New Republic. March 26, 1977, p. 23 . 
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Should the one-shot escalation fail to deter 
the enemy, som e war fighters are prepared to 
fight to prevail, if not to win. Two former 
Defense Department officials, T. K. Jones and 
W. Scott Thompson, question the relevance 
of deterrence based on mutual assured de¬ 
struction (MAD) and suggest that it be re- 

I placed by a “survival-oriented doctrine,” 
emphasizing civil defense, air defense, and 
antiballistic missiles (ABMs). This7 they 
claim, would enable the United States to 
come out ahead of the Soviet Union in a 
nuclear exchange. 4 

They assume that relative deprivation, 
rather than unacceptable damage, is what 
counts in nuclear war. For any level of devas¬ 
tation, however catastrophic, may prove ac¬ 
ceptable to the Russians and hence fail to 
deter them from striking first. Thus, they 
maintain that the Soviet objective is not to 
preveiudestruction but to recover following 
« a njxchange. They concludr^haTthTonly 
alternative is for the United States to adopt 
recovery as its objective, too. <n. * oLl ^~ 

War fighters also assert that a limited nu¬ 
clear exchange would not subject command, 
control, and communications to unprece¬ 
dented strain. Such problems, says Kahn in 
On Escalation, “which are very great in 
sustained high-intensity nuclear wars, are 
much reduced in show-motion exchanges that 
sre limited and deliberate.” Envisioning first 
use of nuclear weapons for "redress, warning, 
bargaining, punitive, fining, or deterrence 
purposes, Kahn cites the possibility that 
“fone] side is losing conventionally and 
decides to use nuclear weapons. It doesn't 
use them to damage the other side in a way 
that really hurts, because that could easily 
cause escalation to get out of control. But it 
might drop a bo mb or tw o on some logistical 
target, such as a . . . railroad yard.” 

A Soviet attack in Europe is deterred only ? 
, b 7 thc certainty of appropriate U.S. retalia- 
tion. NATO^ strategy of flexible response 
! envisages con trolled escalation in Europe, 

'Tjr',i°n eS f and .Y / A Scon Thompson, "Central War 
and Civil Defense , Orbis. Fall 1978. 
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moving from conventional defense to tactical 
nuclear weapons, to forward-based strategic 
weapons, and ultimately to U.S. strategic 
forces. To war fighters, however, this strat¬ 
egy has two significant problems. 

The first is the decoupling of U.S. strategic 
forces from NATO. MAD makes American 
willingness to use those forces in defense of 
its allies seem less than credible. The capacity 
for limited strikes on Soviet forces or eco¬ 
nomic targets, war fighters say, would reas¬ 
sure ally and enemy alike of American inten¬ 
tions, but it would do so only if the United 
States i s willing to in itiate nuclear war. 
Deterrence would be reinforced by dispersing 
nuclear weapons on the battlefield and au- 
thorizing theater c ommande rs to use them 
u nder certain circumstances. Such first use" 
would not be confined to the battlefieHT - 
' Secondly, NATO strategy calls for tactical 
nuclear weapons to deter Soviet first use in 
Europe, to retaliate if deterrence fails, and to 
plug holes in the allied conventional defense 
line. Yet it is difficult to design weapons, 
targeting programs, and battlefield tactics 
compatible with all three objectives. War 
fighters resolve this problem by seeking to 
shift emphasis away from deterrence. 

War fighters claim that even marginal 
strategic superiority has political significance. 
In the words of Colin S. Gray: 

Americans’ p erceptio ns of their country’s 
relative standing, [and] perceptions by 
others, . . . rest, in part, . . . upon assess¬ 
ments of the state of the strategic nuclear 
balance. Nobody knows, with any con¬ 
fidence, how a World War III would 
terminate. . . . But everybody knows 
which way the balanci_is_tsnding. and 
this . . . contributes to a constricting of 
American f reedom of foreign policy ac¬ 
tion. 8 

Choosing between Irreconcilables 

Faced with such fundamentally irrecon¬ 
cilable differences between war fighters and 


* Colin S. Cray, "The Strategic Forces Triad: End of 
the Road?” Foreign Affairs, July 1978, pp. 774- 
775. 
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stable balancers, it is difficult to make a choice 
between the two. Both docTrmes arelargely 
deductive, almost axiomatic. Historical evi¬ 
dence does not facilitate the choice—indeed, 
what is at issue is precisely whether the les¬ 
sons of past wars apply to nuclear conflict. 

There is no opportunity for experimenta¬ 
tion when dealing with nuclear war. No¬ 
where is this more transparent than in the 
liturgy on the Triad. "In the early 1960’s,” 
writes Gray, the American defense commu¬ 
nity understood, almost as an axiom, that 
strategic stability flowed from the existence 
of large and diverse forces." What evidence 
would validate or invalidate such an axiom? 

Logic is of little help in making the choice. 
The stable balancers belief rests on a central 
paradox: How can an enemy be deterred by 
retaliatory threats that the United States 
would manifestly prefer not to carry out? 
Thomas Schelling has sidestepped the para¬ 
dox by citing the risk that nuclear war, once 
Jt eru P ts - may get out of hand —"the threat 
that leaves something to chance.”* But that 
leaves too much to chance for war fighters, 
who want to fill every lacuna in the stable 
balancers’ logic with options for limited 
nuclear retaliation. 

Yet war fighters create paradoxes of their 
own. In attempting to deter a first strike 
against the United States, they promote 
weapons systems that make retaliation more 
likely but reduce damage to the enemy, 
thereby weakening deterrence. In seeking to 
prevent war in Europe, they must reconcile 
the U.S. intent to threaten tactical nuclear 
war with the risk of escalation. Likewise, in 
deterring nuclear blackmail, they must ex¬ 
plain ho3 L to_thieaten U.S. first use witho ut 
encouraging Soviet pre-emprim i 

Rational choice between the stable bal- 
ancers and the war fighters’ doctrines is so 
difficult that a president may be tempted to 
hedge, waver, or obfuscate. The difficulty of 
choosing between the two logics is only com¬ 
pounded by the political stature of their pro- 
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poncnts. This may help account for the 
inconsistency of the Carter administration s 
posture. Discussing nuclear war fighting at 
his c onfirmation hearin gs, for instance, De¬ 
fense Secretary Harold Brown equivocated: 

“I wjTjjT ot; say it is impossible, .but I do ngt 
think it at all likely that a limited strategic 
nuclear exchange will remain limited. 
Symptomatic^ of the administration's am¬ 
bivalence was the internal division over de¬ 
velopment and deployment of the neutron 
bomb—an issue that is still unresolved. 

Although a choice between the two schools 
of thought is difficult, a closer examination 
of each clearly reveals the limitations of the 
war fighters' logic. Their doctrine is based 
on the contention that leaders will retain 
control of nuclear forces, that flexibility in 
both deployment and targeting will provide 
) opportunities to de-escalatj ^and that leaders 
% — can use cease-fires for bargaining with the 

opponent and with the domestic opposition. 

The difficulties involved in processing infor¬ 
mation and options under conditions of 
extreme uncertainty and tension and the con¬ 
straints imposed by bur eauc ratic^^domestic, 
and alliance politics under such circumstances 
cast doubt on war fighters' contentions. 

Organizational routines may greatly con¬ 
strict flexibility in a crisis. War plans may beW^ 
so recondite and political leaders so absorbed 
in other matters that military organizations 
may determine which plans are put into 
effect without the civilian leaders full aware¬ 
ness of the alternatives. The only wartime 
use of atomic weapons to date, the American 
bombings of Japan, is a case in point. Presi¬ 
dent Harry S Truman was never exposed to 
the full array of options at his disposal. He 
may not have even understood precisely what 
r he had authorized the Army Air Force and 
the Manhattan Project to do. 

Even when civilians devise their own op¬ 
tions, organizations are notoriously resistant 
to modifying their routines to accommodate 
them. This was clearly illustrated by Mc¬ 
Namara's difficulties in getting the Navy to 
/A*'*'*!r in it*c Vilof Cuba in 1962. Com- 






































municating orders may also prove difficult. 
Several hours before the six-day Middle East 
war of 1967, the Joint Chiefs of Staff trans¬ 
mitted f our message s to move the U.S.S. 
Liberty into safer waters. None arrived in 
time. Under less ideal conditions than those 
of 1967, command and control procedures 
would be under much greater stress and might 
collapse completely. 

Limited targeting against an enemy's mili¬ 
tary forces and industry also imposes unusual 
demands on the armed services. It requires 
an organization prepared for large-scale re¬ 
taliation to conduct discreet, carefully limited 
attacks under crisis conditions. The airmen 
who struck Nagasaki, for instance, were 
un der ord ers to conduct visual bombing only 
so as to ensure accuracy. Instead, they made a 
radar approach through the cloud cover and 
missed their target by a considerable distance. 

Cognitive barriers to crisis performance 
may also produce rigidity or, even worse, 
paralysis. Trained for retaliation against nu¬ 
clear attack# enemy commanders must be able 
to recognize a limited U.S. counterforce strike 
large enough to be taken seriously but small 
enough not to trigger a full-scale attack. Yet 
this assumes that the enemy's perceptions 
during a crisis are accurate, that the threshold 
beyond which it responds is well defined, and 
^ that the United States gauges that threshold 
correctly in its attack. The American experi¬ 
ence with the bombing of North Vietnam 
indicates otherwise. 

Under the strain of uncertainty, presidents 
would also be subject to considerable stress 
in making decisions. In Kissinger's words, 
"It is not easy to see how a president could 
ever gain sufficient confidence to stake every¬ 
thing on weapons for which there is no 
operational experience in wartime, on the 
basis of tenuous intelligence and with the 
certainty of tens of millions of casualties." 7 

Unconcerned about rigidity under such 


//enry A. Kissinger, "American Strategic Doctrine 
/ ££? Diplomacyin Michael Howard (ed.), The 

Theory and Practice of War (New York: F. A Prae- 
ger, 1967), pp. 282-283. 
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circumstances, James Schlesinger argued be¬ 
fore Congress in 1974 that “doctrines con- 
trol the minds of men only in periods of 
nonemergency. They do not necessarily con¬ 
trol the minds of men during periods of 
emergency.” Yet paralysis, not creati vity, 

would be the likely result of improvisaticmin_ 

— 

crisis. _ . 

Political pressures, far from diminishing, 
m ay be espec ially intense in a nuclear crisis. 

(y heater commanders may be anxious_to use 
every weapon at their disposal rather than see 
their forces suffer even a te mpor ary defeat. 

''Chiefs of staff may be unwilling to see only 
one service gain authority to use nuclear 
weapons. The greater the variety of nuclear 
forces, the more intense the political pressure. 

Leaders may feel they must respond to any 
nuclear attack, however limited. They might 
likewise be reluctant to accept a settlement 
without something to show for the destruc¬ 
tion that resulted from a nuclear exchange. 

The extent to which the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration sought to camouflage any concessions 
it made to the USSR during the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis suggests that leaders feel com¬ 
pelled to protect their political flanks at 
home, e ven when faced with nuclear con- 
frontationTlf political concessions seem risk-/ 
ier than escalation, terminating nuclear war}, 
might be treacherous. 

Alliance politics will also play a part. In 
Washington tactical nuclear weapons may 
appear to be a more plausible defense for 
Europe than strategic nuclear weapons, 
which invite a Soviet counterattack against 
the United States. Yet what looks tactical 
an ocean away may well seem strategic to 
those living where the warheads will explode. 

Allies may have overwhelming incentives 
during a crisis to uise theater nuclear weapons 
against the Soviet heartland in the hope of 
. insuring that any nuclear exchange will take • ... 
place over their heads. In a nuclear confronta¬ 
tion in Europe, political differences may not 
be confined to mere words: The French force 
de frappe mayjstiffen the back of an overly 
flexible American response. 

* c. t. US <H> '' 
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Seductive Options 


The new generation of nuclear weapons on 
the drawing board and the increased accep¬ 
tance of nuclear war fighting among defense 
planners have stimulated a doctrinal chal¬ 
lenge to stable balancers. Yet three current 
conditions weigh in theirjavor. 

First, the conventional balance in Europe 
does not appear to be conspicuously unfavor¬ 
able to NATO by the standards of the past 
two decades. This assessment has lent new 
realism to NATO's effort to modernize and 
upgrade its conventional forces. 

Another is the improved accuracy of 
weapons systems, such as precision-guided 
munitions. These make possible the substi¬ 
tution of conventional for nuclear warheads 
for some missions. 

A third is the absence of any ( real) threat 
to the mutuality of assured destruction. The 
alleged vulnerability of American land-based 
Minuteman missiles and S ov i et civil d efine? 
are often cited as assuring Soviet strategic 
advantage, yet they pose no } such threat. A 
first strike against all Upland-based mis¬ 
siles, a theoretical possibility by the mid- 
1 980's, would be inordinately complex and 
risky for the USSR. Moreover, it would leave 
the United States with thousands of nuclear 
weapons on submarines and bombers with 
which to retaliate. Soviet civil defense prepar¬ 
ations would not prevent an American second 
wN rfL ^ strike from imposing unaccep table damage. 

Still, war fighters regard Minuteman vulner¬ 
ability and Soviet civil defense as major prob¬ 
lems, since both affect the relative numbers 
of survivors after a nuclear exchange. 

Purported Minuteman vulnerability has 
prompted the war fighters' enthusiasm for 





the MX missile, with its hard-target kill 
capacity, although increaseji mobility alone 
would be an adequate response. Likewise, 
the prospect that the Soviets could survive a 
nuclear exchange better than the Americans 
has generated support for a U.S. civil defense 
program, which would actually promote an 
American first, not second, strike. 


( 


The war fighters' strategy represents a 
revival of the traditional military belief that 
weapons exist to fight wars, not to deter 
them, and that a nuclear weapon is like any 
other in this respect. As with many a mili¬ 
tary strategy, the new pressure for nuclear 
war fighting may represent the arrival of an / 
idea whose time is past. 

Yet the^aneTadministration, while per¬ 
haps s lowing the pace somewhat, continues 
to seek options for nuclear war . fighting - 

However seductive the appeal of those op- 

tions to military traditionalists, the adminis¬ 
tration should now reconsider the trend to¬ 
ward a nuclear war-fighting doctrine before 
i t is too late. 

A number of decisions are pending that 
could implicitly resolve the debate over strat- 
' egy. The war fighters' wish list includes 
silo-busting ballistic missiles, theater nuclear a/U-^ 
forces capable of striking the USSR from 
Western Europe, modernization of battle- 
field nuclear weapons, and civil defense. 





These programs would make the U.S. force 
posture consonant with nuclear war fighting. 
Their approval' would constitute a funda¬ 
mental shift in American strategy. 

War-fighting doctrines, despite their ab¬ 
stractness, can take on a reality all their own. 
Built into force sjjructures and targeting pro¬ 
grams, they can ac celera te __the pace of the 
arms race and. increase the chances of nuclear 
war. Until now, war fighters have been more 





with the control of that process. They have 
offered only the vaguest notion of how a 
nuclear war, once under way, might end. 
They have paid scant attention to organiza¬ 
tional, cognitive, and political impediments 
to war termination. Those who contemplate 
nuclear war fighting should demonstrate how 
they would provide for a pause in the escala¬ 
tion of the conflict and how leaders on both 
sides could take advantage of that pause to 
achieve a settlement. Twenty years after 
Wohlstetter and Kahn proposed strategy for 
waging nuclear war, it is time to make war 
fighters think about terminating^one. 
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SALT anc/ Beyond (3) 


c^ACT __# 

NITZE'S WORLDu21_V ^ 

bt/ A/an Tonelson 



Of the many obstacles facing Senate ratifi¬ 
cation and public approval of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation agreement (SALT II), few 
loom larger than the opposition of Paul H. 
Nitze. Following a long and distinguished 
career in public service, Nitze has turned his 
energies in recent years t o heading off a SALT 
accord he believes will Consign the United 
States to a position of militAry in feri^ity)vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union by the early 1980s. 

He has played a critical role in the public 
debate over SALT since resignin g from the 
U.S. s trategic arms negotiating ^ammJhine 
L974 . As a co-founder and currently policy 
studies chairman of the influential Committee 
on the Present Danger, he has vigorously 
stumped against the treaty before congres¬ 
sional committees, on the lecture circuit, in 
numerous technical studies of the strategic 
balance, and in the pages of FOREIGN POLICY 
and Foreign Affairs. His charge that the 
Soviet Union has rejected the Western theory 
of^mutual deterrence in favor of a nuclear 
war-winning strategy^and his specific warn¬ 
ing that the U.S. land-based missile force 
will soon become vulnerable to a Soviet 
counterforce strike, have largely set the con¬ 
text of the present confrontation over SALT. 
If the treaty is killed in the Senate, Nitze will 
be entitled to much of the blame and the 
credit sure to be passed around. 

Paul Nitze is a member in good stand¬ 
ing of the remarkable group of lawyers 
and bankers—what Zbigniew Brzezinski 
has called the "WASP-eastern seaboard-ivy 
League-Wall S treet foreign af fairs elite"— 
that has charted America's course in world 


ALAN TONELSON covers arms control issues for The 
Inter Dependent, the monthly newspaper of the United 
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affairs for much of this century. Born in Am¬ 
herst. Massachusetts, in 1907, Nitze grad¬ 
uated from Harvard in 1928 and joined tne 
prestigious New York investment banking 
firm of D illon, R ead and Co. the following 
year. After amassing a considerable personal 
fortune, he entered government service at the 
outset of World ^/ar II and worked in the 
Roosevelt administration’s economic mobili¬ 
zation agencies during the war s early years. 

He joined the State Department in 1946 
and specialized i n international trade an d 
finance. He was best known in this period 
for his role in setting up the Marshall Plan 
and the Mutual Defense Assist^ ncc-Erogram 
for Western Europe. In mid-1949 then Sec¬ 
retary of State Dean Acheson named Nitze to 
the Policy Planning Staff—headedby George 
Kennan—and entrusted him with the task of 
improving policy coordination between the 
State and Defe nse departments. When Ken- 
nan’s growing dissatisfaction with what he 
saw as the increasing militarization of Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy caused him to resig n at the 
end of the year , Nitze succeeded him. 

Nitze is “the smartest, most knowl¬ 
edgeable hawk in town.” 

A Repu blican before the war , Nitzg_£X- 
pected to be named assista nt secretary o f 
de fense for intern a tional security affairs i n 

the Eisenhower ad ministratio n. But the ap- 

pointment was blocked by conservative Re¬ 
publican senators, who opposed handing a 
top Defense position to a prime architect of 
what they called the "Truman-Acheson 
policies of disaster.” In 1953 he became 
head of the Foreign Service Educational 
Foundation in Washington, writing on de¬ 
fense issues and advising Democratic politi¬ 
cians on national security policy. 

A leading candidate for secr etary of def ense 
in the Kennedy cabinet, Nitze was given the 
international security affairs post under Rob¬ 
ert McNamara instead. Two years later, in 
late 1963, be was appointed secretary of the 
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Navy, and in 1967 he succeeded Cyrus 
Vanc$ as deputy secretary of defense. From 
then until 1969, Nitze essentially ran the 
day-by-day operations of the Pentagon as 
first McNamara and then Clark Clifford 
I grappled with the Vietnam war. 

From 1969 to 1974, he served as chief 
Pentagon representative on the SALT delega¬ 
tion, resigning at the height of the Watergate 
scandal because he believed that President 
Nixon and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
were playing impeachment politics with the 
arms talks. 

Former Chief of Naval Operations Elmo 
; Zumwalt's characterization of Nitze as "the 
! Winston Churchill of today" typifies the 
boundless admiration Nitze has generated in 
his supporters. But even his fiercest opponents 
effusively praise his dedication, ability, and 
intelligence; in Washington, one frequently 
hears that Nitze is "the smartest, most 
knowledgeable hawk in town." 

Many of the sources of this respect are 
obvious. After over 25 years of policy mak¬ 
ing, Nitze has accumulated more experience 
in national security affairs than almost any¬ 
one else and has participated in many of the 
central decisions of U.S. foreign policy in the 
postwar era. His stints as a SALT negotiator 
and as deputy secretary of defense have given 
him an intimidating command of nuclear 
weapons technology. Moreover, the five years 
Nitze spent negotiating SALT I and much of 
SALT II with the Soviets bestow his pro¬ 
nouncements on Moscow's intentions with 
seemingly unassailable authority. 

However, his influence is based on far 
more than his experience, his expertise, or 
even his widely admired character. It stems, 
too, from the generally held belief that 
throughout his career Nitze has been an un¬ 
usually perceptive maker, observer, and critic 
of U.S. foreign policy. Nitze and his sup¬ 
porters claim that both as a public servant 
and as a private citizen, he has shown himself 
to be anything but a run-of-the-mill hard¬ 
liner. In their view, he has taken positions 
that events have consistently proven right. 
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Nitze's effectiveness can also be traced to 
his insistence on raising fun damental^ gucs^, 
tions about the wis dom and feasi bility_oL 
^Tooperating^ w ith the^Soviet Unio n. The 
doubtsTie voices about the Kremlin's trust¬ 
worthiness and peaceful intentions are shared 
by many Americans and may seal the fate 
not only of SALT but also of detente, if they 
are allowed to grow. 

Yet is the image Nitze has cultivated—of 
a judicious policy analyst given to sound, 
prudent judgments about Soviet military 
strength and the nature of the Soviet 
threat—supported by an examination of his 
record and views over the past three-and-a- 
half decades? The worthy doubts he ex¬ 
presses about Soviet intentions are based on 
views so strident that they should trouble 
even those skeptical of the value of detente 
and arms control agreements. “You just 
have to be prudent in this business" of for¬ 
eign and strategic policy, Nitze said in 1977. 

But one strains to imagine a prudent foreign 
policy flowing from the assumptions under¬ 
lying Nitze's world. 

Nuclear Saber Rattling 

It is clear that the world Nitze perceives in 
1979 is not different in its essentialslrom th e 
one he saw in the late 1940s . Phrases, con¬ 
cepts, and arguments he used 30 years ago 
appear with uncanny regularity in his con¬ 
temporary writings, as do a preoccupation 
with data and hard statistical evidence and a 
corresponding tendency to downplay less tan¬ 
gible political considerations. In the words of 
Eugene V. Rostow, one of Nitze's close col¬ 
laborators, "I would say that he feels that the 
perspective that was put together under 
Acheson's guidance has remained valid, and it 
has indeed been confirmed." 

Lying at the heart of Nitze’s case against 
SALT II is the belief that<tfm[)>f the super- L> 5 
powers c an gain ajdegree of superiority su gL 
ci ent to cow the other in a crisi s^ d espite th e 
presence of thousands of nucle ar weapons on 
b oth sid es. TheTdeaThat nuclear strength can 
generate political dividends is not new. As 
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,Nitze frequently points out, clear-cut U.S. 
/superiority has checked Soviet adventurism in 
I the past and has brought the United States 
success in previous Cold War confrontations. 

Moreover, unlike many congressional hard¬ 
liners who have demanded that the United 
States seek strict equality in arms control 
agreements with the Soviets, Nitze fully rec¬ 
ognizes the difficulties of identifying common 
denominators for comparing American and 
Soviet missile forces and endorses the goal of 
essential^equivalence. Far from urging that 
Washington match Moscow weapon for 
weapon, Nitze argues that the relative sizes 
of U.S. and Soviet strategic nuclear forces are 
unimportant as long as the United States can 
dervy the Soviets theoretical war-w inning 
capabjlityrTnhis view, however, much larger 
American forces are needed to satisfy this defi¬ 
nition of essential equivalence than are needed 
to meet the administration's requirements. 

Nitze maintains that the provisions of 
SALT II could spell the end of essential equiva¬ 
lence and result in an effective U.S. shift to¬ 
ward a posture of minimum deterrence,” 
especially if the United States does not signifi¬ 
cantly add to its nuclear forces in the next 
few years. 1 

If current strategic trends continue, Nitze 
believes that by the early 1980s "the Soviet 
Union will be in a position to destroy 90 per¬ 
cent of our ICBMs [intercontinental ballistic 
missiles] with an expenditure of only a third 
of its MIRVed [equipped with multiple inde¬ 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles] ICBMs. 
Even if one assumes the survival of most of 
our bombers on alert and our submarines at 
sea, the residue at our command would be 
strategi cally ou t match ed by the Soviet 
Union’s retained war-making capability.” 2 
As a result, he argues, "it is possible to think 
h ighly plausible scenario s, assuming a 
position of Soviet strategic superiority, and a 




v/ 


1 Paul H. Nitze "Assuring Strategic Stabilitu in an 
Era^of Detente." Foreign AtHTrsTJEEuary 1976. 


R P eZl H /JT- SAI -T II—The Objectives Vs. The 
Results (Washington: The Committee on the Present 
Danger, undated) , p. 3. 
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deterioration of crisis stability, in which, 
should t he balloon jgjip, the outcome would 
be highly oi^sided." 3 

The scenario Nitze uses to illustrate the 
consequences of st rategic infe riority—which 
he believes to be all but inevitable in a post' 
SALT II world—is one that would leave a 
U.S. president with the dilemma of dealing 
with a major Soviet challenge to Western 
interests by either backing down in order to 
avoid losing in an unequal nuclear exchange 
or playing his nucleaTcard-against a Soviet 
leadership acutely aware of its strategic pre¬ 
ponderance. ' 

The first option is u naccepta ble in Nitze’s 
view. He argues that it would repres ent th e 
first step in a long -run policy _of(a ppeasTn |) 
Soviet aggressiorT But he contends tHat 


*0 


choosing the second option would lead to 
nuclear disaster for the United States. Far 
from forcing the Soviet Union to back down 
in a crisis, nuclear^aFeFTatFling^ an i n- 
'adequate TJ7S7~deterrent would probably po 
prompt a pre-e mptive Soviet counterfo rce 
strike against UTS7land-based ICBMs. Ameri- v _ 
can leaders would then be forced either to 

surrender, thus preserving a militarily second- cp j> 

rate but still functioning society, or to lash 
out with surviving American forces against ^ ^ 
Soviet population centers. Nitze argues that 
such an attack would doubtless provoke a ^ 
reciprocal strike from far more powerful 
Soviet forces that his figures show would 
"result not only in military defeat for the gjoLQ 
United States but in w holly disproportionate 
and tr uly irremediable destruction to the 


American people." 4 ~ 




\ Nitze’s scenario rests largely on a mathe- 


matical model of a Soviet first strike that seeks 
to quantify the results of a large-scale ex¬ 
change of counterforce attacks. Many critics 
claim that the tremendous technical difficul¬ 
ties and uncertainties that would face Soviet 


8 Paul H. Nitze, “Soviet's Negotiating Style Assayed.“ 
Aviation Week and Space Technology, February 24, 
1975, p. 66. 


4 Paul H. Nitze. “Deterring Our Deterrent,“ FOREIGN 
POLICY 25 (Winter 1976-77), p. 206. 
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planners contemplating such an extraordi¬ 
nary and unprecedented operation are neces¬ 
sarily ignored in such a model. The scenario 
also de pends on the ej dstence-oLan^xtremelv 
e ffective Soviet civil defense system to reduce 
the casualties that wxnikTTesult from U.S. 
retaliation, an assumption many strategic 
specialists consider wholly unjustified. 

Moreover, it also reflects views Nitze has 
held since the early ye ars of jhe nuclear er a 
about the hn plicatio n soT strategic superiority , 
the military significance of nuclear weapons, 
and the need for and feasibility of using forc ed 
in support of U.S. foreign policy. Through¬ 
out his public life, Nitze has maintained that 
I m ilitary force is the prime level of influence 
in international affairs, and he has been a 
steadfast believer in the Cviability^ of limite d 
war in th eji uclear era. wsujkt 

Since hlsTcTays on Acheson's Policy Plan¬ 
ning Staff, he has insisted that in the absence 
of a nuclear monopoly or of a tremendous ^ 
i mbalance in the strate gi c power of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the ability to 
fight c onventional wars would be critical to 
preserving the security of the noncommunist 
^ world. This was precisely the theory he pro¬ 
pounded as director of the comprehensive 
strategic assessment undertaken by the Tru¬ 
man administration in the winter of 1949- 
1 950, when the Soviet Union’s development 
of an atomic strikingcapability and its already 
recognized conventional superiority in Eu¬ 
rope seemed in many American eyes to 
threaten to shift the world balance of power. 

The joint State-Defense study group Nitze 
headed recommended several responses to 
this threat in the landmark Cold War docu¬ 
ment NSC-68. These included an acceleration 
of the hydrogen bomb program to insure 
continued U.S. strategic superiority ; and a 
mas sive build-up of ccmv entional force s to 
counter^Soviet'nonnuclear military threats. 

The Kremlin s Master Plan 

Nitze’s calls for increased limited war 
capabilities—including both conventional 
and theater nuclear forces—persisted through- 
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out the 1950s. His main target was the strate¬ 
gic doctrine of massive retaliation declared by 

John Foster Dulles in 1954, which he criti¬ 
cized as incapable of dealing with the local 
threats to the free world's security that com¬ 
munist forces had proven willing and able 

to mount. . 

Moreover, along with many defense intel- 

lectuals and Democratic party politicians, 

Nitze charged that the Eisenhower adminis¬ 
tration’s failure t o rush ahead w ith ICBM 
development raised the prospect of dangerous, 
destabilizing bo mber and missile fgag s>be¬ 
tween U.S. and Soviet capabilities opening up 
by the end of the decade. Nitze's current 
arguments against SALT II imply that al¬ 
though U.S. nuclear forces are much larger 
and less vulnerable today, theJbalance_of i> 
^rr ^emainsmeariy as dej icatg_aswhen Al¬ 
bert Wohlstetter coined that phrase in 1959. 

In Nitze’s v iew, the Berlin crisis of JjH 
and the Cuban missile crisis proved beyon d 
ahy~d oubt~that stra tegic ~nuclear supe riority r . ' 
^ canTSgternu ne thiTo utcome of U.S.-So viet 
showdowns. Drawing from his first-hand 
Pentagon experience, Nitze has written that 
in Berlin “our theater position was clearly 
unfavorable: we relied en tifely on our posi¬ 
tion of strategic nuclear superiority to fac e 
d own Chairman KfiruscfievTultima_ tumrin 
Cuba, the Soviet Union faced a position of 
both the ater inferiority and strate gic infer¬ 
iority; they withdrew the missiles they were 
deploying.” 5 

But Nitze’s analyses of b oth worldj yars 
and the lessons he draws from their ori£ips 
have also profoundly affected his strategic 
thinking. A visitor to Europe in 19Ft-and 
during the 1930s, he twice witnessed the out¬ 
break of global war. To this day, Nitze re¬ 
gards Europe in 1914 as “the deare st case of ^ 
c risis instaEI litx.'’ that world history pro¬ 
vides. And his writings repeatedly describe 
the 1970s as a new decade of a ppeaseme nt. 

This perspective has led Nitze to remain 
confident that the nuclear superpowers can 

■ Paul H. Nitze, Consequences of an Agreement, (un¬ 
published position paper. November 1. 1977). p. 11. 
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still easily project their power and influence, 
particularly in the Third World. He seems 
j reluctant to view the nations of Africa and 
Asia as capable of offering meaningful resist- 
I ance to superpower pressures and seriously 
I d oubts that anything as intangible as nation¬ 
alism can make much of a difference in coun¬ 
tering Soviet military might. 

His evident certainty that military power 
i s the ultimate pow er seems to cause Nitze to 
overlook some very real frustrations en¬ 
countered by Moscow and the transient nature 
of many Soviet successes. Thus, while Nitze 
writes a great deal about the Kremlin’s master 
. plan to dominate the world, he says virtu¬ 
ally nothing about how the Soviet Union’s 
strength could not prevent Soviet advisers 
from being kicked out of Egypt, Somalia, and 
the Sudan, and how its domineering influ¬ 
ence cannot prevent Angola from letting Gulf 
run its oil fields and Vietnam from hankering 
after U.S. recognition and economic aid. 

Moreover, his belief that the mere existence 
of nuclear weapons—as distinguished from 
a nuclear monopoly—has not fundamentally 
ch anged the nature of war leans heavily on 
the premise that n uclear war need not b e 
catas troph ic. At first glance, this seems a 
strange view for Nitze to hold. If anyone in 
the defense community is thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with the effects of a nuclear attack, it 
is Nitze, who helped supervise the U.S. gov- 
\ ernment study of the Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki bombings as a member of the Strategic 
Bombing Survey. And he has strongly sup¬ 
ported the view that nuclear war would be 
so destructive that both superpowers should 
take extraordinary measures to prevent it. 

At the same time, Nitze has never believed 
that the fearsome destructive power of nuclear 
weapons creates any intrinsic obstacles to 
i their use, and he has little confidence that 
' nuclear weapons wi ll alw ays be confined to a 
? P ur ely deterrent function. The decision to 
iise nuclear weapons, Nitze argues, should not 
be based on the suicidal desperation envi¬ 
sioned in the final phase of a mutual deter¬ 
rence scenario. He has suggested that such a 


decision, by its very nature, could not be 
based on such irrational considerations, be¬ 
cause the use of nuclear weapons necessarily 
presu ppos es hop e of military victory. Thus, 
Nitze clearly regards nuclea r weapons_ assjmi- 
lar to conventional weapons, in the se nsg_tliat 
bo th are tools^oTToreign policy wh osejise^ 

can, must, and will be contemplated._ 

Yet his oft-stated claims that nuclear war 
will not necessarily result in the destruction of 
civilization and that a conflict involving in¬ 
tercontinental nuclear strikes c an be 1 un ited 
are not derived from case studies or from his¬ 
tory. They are based on nothing more than 
calculations. They originate in the realm of 
theory and in the data banks of computers. 
TV,™ bavp no basis in experience. 




Is the conduct of foreign policy 
possible in Nitze’s world, or just 
the waging of crusades? 


Admittedly, if Nitze’s calculations cannot 
be proven right, they cannot be proven wrong 
either. Yet their limitations as bases of policy 
emerge clearly when his scenario for a nuclear 
exchange is examined. It begs stupendous 
questions. What further presidential options 
does Nitze believe could be provided? What 
mix of diplomatic and military alternatives 
would he like to leave at the president’s com¬ 
mand? What possibilities for diplomacy 
would remain after a Soviet strike on 1,000 
U.S. missile silos in the American heartland ? 
Would restraint be possible in the chaotic 
emotional and psychological aftermath of the 
outbreak of thermonuclear war? 

Nitze provides no answers, for his ex¬ 
change is astonishingly abstract in nature. It 
takes place in a political vacuum. There is 
no reference to the enormous increase in inter¬ 
national tensions that would precede a Soviet 
counterforce attack, no hint of the wholesale 
transformation of the international political, 
psychological, and emotional climate it 
would produce, putting punishing strains on 
military and political command structures. 
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There is no recognition that the events lead¬ 
ing up to a genuine crossroads in huma n 
history — the firing of thousands of strategic 
nuclear weapon s—would be anything other 
than a neat, mechanical, step-by-step proces¬ 
sion t o confrontation, from which the two 
sides c ould easily disengage after the first 
round of missiles was launched. Nitze gives 
very little idea of what a post-first strike 
world would be like—-only that there would 
be a presiden t and that he would want a 
i greater variety of ‘‘options'’ than the current 
strategic balance provides. 

Unduly Alarmist Views 

His current characterizations of the U.S.- 
Soviet military balance and his claims that 
the trends point to clear Soviet superiority by 
the mid-1980s are only the latest in a long 
line of warnings Nitze has issued over the 
years of dangerous new increases in Moscow’s 
military might. A good idea of Nitze's record 
can be gleaned from examining two seminal 
strategic forecasts that he strongly influenced: 
NSC-68 and the Gaither report. 

NSC-68 was commissioned by Truman on 
January 30, 1950, in the wake of the Soviet 
atomic bomb explosion, the fall of China, 
and other international disasters that befell 
the United States in 1948 and 1949. It con¬ 
stituted the U.S. government’s first and most 
ambitious attempt to cope with the brand new 
problems posed to national security planners 
by the unique and unprecedented phenome¬ 
non known as Cold War. Directed by Nitze, 
NSC-68 claimed that by mid-1954, the Soviet 
^ x Union would probab ly p ossess some 20 0 
, 3 at omic bombs , a number judged by Nitze and 

(Ciro-i ^is co ^ ea 8 ues to be large enough to neutralize d 

ifvty America’s “marked atomic superiority over 

the Soviet Union, which, together with the 
potential capabilities of the United States 
in other forces and weapons, inhibits aggres- 
sive_ Soviet^ action.” NSC-68 described this 
threat as rising "steadily and rather rapidly.” 

The report added that the United States 
(also)faced “the contingency that within the 
next four years, the Soviet Union will pos¬ 


sess the military capability of delivering a 
surprise atomic attack of such weight” that 
in the absence of a major American strategic 
build-up, the United States could not guar¬ 
antee that “it would survive the initial blow 
and go on to the eventual attainment of its 
objectives.” That the Soviets never achieved 
a nuclear war-winning capability in the time 
foreseen by NSC- 6 8 is now clear. Asked in 
a recent interview if he thought his judg¬ 
ments were overly pessimistic in 1950, Nitze 
replied, ”1 don’t think so. Ability and in¬ 
tention are two different things. 

In the late 1950s, Nitze was in the van¬ 
guard of those who detected another Soviet 
threat to U.S. nuclear superiority that never 
materialized—the possibility of a so-called 
missile gap foreseen in the Gaither report of 
1957. Formally entitled "Deterrence and 
Survival in the Nuclear Age, this report 
became one of the most influential strategic 
treatises of the postwar period. In particu¬ 
lar, its claim that the Soviet Union could win 
the race to develop ICBMs and achieve a de¬ 
cisive strategic edge before the end of the 
decade sparked a bitter controversy and pro¬ 
vided Kennedy with a major campaign issue 
in 1960. Nitze was made a spec ial con sultant 
to the project and had a ma j or hand- i n 
draftin g the study. 

That this missile gap never emerged is now 
an accepted fact. The Kennedy administra¬ 
tion admitted that the problem had not ma¬ 
terialized. Nitze agrees that the Gaither re¬ 
port projection was wrong, but his principal 
defense—that contrary to the allegations of 
critics such as George Kistiakowsky, Eisen¬ 
hower’s special assistant for science and tech- 
nology, the report neverjgredicted a Soviet c 
ICBM force of 150 missiles by late. 1959 
ignores the Gaither Committee s case. 

While it never predicted the exact size or 
pace of future Soviet ICBM deployment and 
never used the expression "missile gap,” the 
report anticipated that danger, projecting an 
overwhelming Soviet ICBM threat to the U.S. 
deterrent in an alarmingly short time. “The 
USSR will probably achieve a significant ICBM 
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delivery capability with megaton warheads 
by 1959,’’ the report concluded, and it ar¬ 
gued that if U.S. military programs were 
not expanded and improved soon, the So¬ 
viet build-up could give Moscow the ability 
to wipe out America’s strategic bombers. 

Summing up the views of many Gaither 
/ report critics, the Joint Committee on De¬ 
fense Production of the U.S. Congress is¬ 
sued a report in April 1976 asserting that 
the nonexistent missile gap and the recom¬ 
mendations for expanded military and civil 
defense spending that issued from [the Gai¬ 
ther report] were based on unduly alarmist 
views of Soviet capabilities and on predic¬ 
tions of spectacular progress’ in the future, in 
much the same way that today’s recommen¬ 
dations are based on simplified linear projec¬ 
tions of current Soviet programs.” 

r^itze’s tendency to overestimate Soviet 
| military streng th may flow from a conscious 
wish to display the Soviet threat in the most 
menacing light possible. The most authori¬ 
tative study of NSC-68, for example, claims 
that in the first draft of the study, Nitze 
sought to “exaggerate the [Soviet] threat” in 
order to insure that those who read the re¬ 
port became wor ried enough to support its 
recommend a t i o n s_ J o r drastically~7ncrease d 

However, this alarmist stance can also be 
seen as the natural by-product of what must 
. , be understood as g ut feelings about the So- 
0 viet Union that Nitze has held for 30 years. 

He has strongly supported the view stressed 
in NSC-68 that in the brutal competition of 
international politics, an authoritarian re¬ 
gime like the Soviet Union enjoys many 
natural a dvantage s over a democracy like 
the United States. “The Kremlin,” NSC-68 
argued, is able to select whatever means are 
expedient in seeking to carry out its funda¬ 
mental design. Thus, it can make the best of 
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several possible worlds, conducting the strug¬ 
gle on those levels where it considers it profit¬ 
able, and enjoying the benefits of pseudopeace 
on those levels where it is not ready for a 
contest.” 

Creatures of Ideology 

These views have survived into the late 
1 970s, and they are reflected in Nitze's analy¬ 
sis of Soviet security needs. He suggests that 
Moscow should and does realize that the 
European North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion countries mean it no harm, that China 
currently poses no major threat to Soviet 
national well-being, and that the Kremlin's 
arguments to the contrary demonstrate its 
I lack of interest in the concept of truly equal 
' security for both superpowers. 7 

Nitze himself writes frequently that cold 
war and detente are essentially two names for 
the same thing. His belief that detente has 
not made a fundamental difference in Soviet- 
American relations is reasonable enough and 
is accepted now—or at least voiced—by 
many proponents of SALT II. But the proof 
he cites—that Moscow has not jettisoned its 
avowed faith that scienti fic socia lism will 
eventually triumph around the world—is 
more problematic. So is his implication that 
Moscow’s professed determination to avoid 
a nuclear war is belied by their refusal to 
abandon their beliefs. o >. r ° 

Today, as in 1950, Nitze considers the 
Soviet Union a nation “do ctrinally d edicated 
to achieving worjd_ hegemony” and therefore 
incapable of sincerely believing in the pos¬ 
sibility of permanently reducing tensions 
with the United States. 8 When this notion 
first emerged explicitly in the deliberations 
that produced NSC-68, it was vigorously .dis¬ 
puted by the government’s two leading So¬ 
vietologists, George Kennan and Charles 
Bohlen. They regarded it as overly simplistic 

7 Paul H. Nitze. “Nitze: ‘Essential Equivalence ' Should 
Be Arms Talk Goal/' Aviation Week and Space Tech¬ 
nology. July 22. 1974, p. 42. 


8 Paul H. Nitze, “A Plea for Action The New York 
Times Magazine, May 7, 1978, p. 116. 
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and feared it would add to the Truman 
administration's growing interest in military 
rather than diplomatic solutions to Cold War 
problems. In addTtlonTlhey doubted that 
viewing the Soviets solely as c reature$__of 
ideology and virtually ignoring the security, 
economic, and domestic political roots of 


Soviet behavior would lead to a complete and 
accurate assessment of Soviet world aims. 


In the 1950s Nitze’s view of the Soviet 
Union as a c ompulsively hostile pow er forced 
to seek_w orld dominatio n led him to urge 
the United States to take the offensive in the 
Cold War. As Acheson's policy planning 
director, he resisted the idea that the United 
States should confine its foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives to checking Soviet expansion and re¬ 
peatedly advocated more aggressive policies. 

Nitze and his admirers, such as former 
Central Intelligence Agency Deputy Director 
Richard Bjssell, claim that a long record of 
opposition to the Kennedy-Johnson policies 
in Vietnam demonstrates that he has not 
stuck blindly to the Cold War line and that 
he h as recognized its limitations and short¬ 
comings. Nitze himself continually claims 
to have been “right about Vietnam" to es¬ 
tablish his credentials as a truly prescient 
foreign policy analyst: During the Warnke 
confirmation hearings in February 1977, for 
example, he pointedly contended, “I cau¬ 
tioned against our massiye intervention in 
• ' Vietnam long before I recollect Mr. Warnke 

>4- A -'—■ l doing so.” Moreover, he claims that he played 

a..^ W a key role in blocking a commitment of 
American troops contemplated by the Ken- 
nedy administration i n 1962 , although there 
^ is no documentary evidence to support this. 

But Nitze's highly ambiguous record as a 
Vietnam policy maker justifies no such 
sweeping conclusions. For example, he has 
repeatedly attributed his growing opposition 
to the war to his concern that the huge Amer¬ 
ican effort in Southeast Asia was jeopardizing 
the U.S. ability to meet its other worldwide 
commitments, particularly in Europe. How¬ 
ever, Nitze made clear that as late as early 
1968, he believed South Vietnam’s fall would 








be “unacceptable . . . because it would mean a 
change in the correlation of forces between the 
Communist world and the free world. 0 
Yet if South Vietnam’s survival was so 
critical, why was an American commitment 
to its defense so wrong-headed? And if Eu¬ 
ropean defense was suffering, then why not 
press for higher military budgets to pay for 
additional troops and weapons? The avail¬ 
able evidence indicates that Nitze s doubts 
about the U.S. commitment were very nar¬ 
rowly drawn, and that he did not deviate 
from the belief that with the proper applica¬ 
tion of power, the war could have been w orn 

In 1950 he adhered to the widely held 
view that a defeat of free i nstit utions any¬ 
where is a defeat every whereTFfttze’s insis¬ 
tence that the Soviets presently have reason 
to believe that even problems facing the 
Western world that Moscow did nothing to 
cause —such as the economic upheavals caused 
by inflation and the increase in oil, food, and 
raw materials prices—are shifting the cor¬ 
relation of forces in their favor, indicates 
that he continues to see international politics 
as a rigid zero- sum game. 

In Nitze's world, every difficulty encoun¬ 
tered by noncommunist countries results in 
a corresponding increase in Soviet strength, 
and every addition to Soviet power is a loss 
for the United States. As he wrote in The 
New York Times Magazine in May 1978, 
U.S. policy today can either “proceed from 
accommodation leading to appeasement, or 
from a rallying of our forces for prudent 
resistance to any Soviet purpose of world 
hegemony.” 

In the 1970s Nitze’s views of the Soviets 
have hardened into a suspicion so pervasive 
as to be paralyzing for policy making. For 
he believes that the searc h for cooper ation 
with the Soviet Union can only be justified 
by satisfying either of two preconditions: 
that the United States deal with the Soviets 
from a position of unquestion ed stre ngth: 
or that in the absence of clear-cut American 

•John B. Henry II, "February, 1968," FOREIGN 
POLICY 4 (Fall 1971), p. 27. 
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superiority, the Soviets acknowledge immedi¬ 
ately the fajniess of U.S. negotiating posi¬ 
tions. Nowhere is this clearer than in Nitze’s 
indictment of Soviet behavior during the 
SALT negotiations. 

He told the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee soon after resigning from the U.S. 
negotiating team that the position taken by 
the American delegation to SALT II “was 
based on the concept of equality, or essential 
equivalence between the United States and 
the Soviet Union,” but that “the position 
taken by the Soviet side was heavily one¬ 
sided in the Sovie t favor.” Thus, Nitze has 
concluded that the Soviet position amounted 
to a rejection of the concept of negotiating 
parity and indicated instead that Moscow 
sought through the talks to maximize its 
gains in the strategic competition. 

The implications of Nitze's charges are 
starkly clear. First, the Soviets should have 
known that the U.S. proposals were scru¬ 
pulously evenhanded and were not drawn up 
to give the United States an advantage in any 
way but with the interests of both sides in 
mind. Second, their rejection of these initial 
negotiating positions proved their lack of in¬ 
terest in mutually beneficial arms agreements. 

Indeed, clarity is the dominant character¬ 
istic of Nitze's world. His world is a passion 
play, whose script is composed of print-outs 
of computer data. Its villains are clear to see 
and beyond redemption. Its heroes are mor¬ 
ally pure but easily deceived by the wicked. 
Nitze’s faith is based on eternal truths, to 
which all events must be made to conform. 
It traces its origins to the epic saga of U.S. 
foreign policy in a century of world war 
and cold war. It draws inspiration from the 
heroic strivings and wisdom of figures such 
as Acheson and James Forrestal. It is abso¬ 
lute, it is intolerant of rival faiths, and it 
disdains the idea of compromise upon which 
the world of politics is based. Is the conduct 
of foreign policy possible in Nitze’s world, or 
just the waging of crusades? This question 
should be kept in mind in the upcoming de¬ 
bate on SALT. 
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SALT and Beyond (4) 

BRINGING IN 
THE ALLIES 


by Christopher J. Makins 

Problems of West European security are 
increasingly coming within the scope of the 
bilateral U.S.-Soviet Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks (SALT). European governments 
must therefore be closely associated with, 
and probably directly involved in, future 
East-West negotiations on these problems. 

Strategic arms limitations is no exception 
to the general rule that West Europeans rarely 
have a common view about anything. Yet 
there are distinctive ways in which Europeans 
think about SALT and distinctive interests 
they seek to protect, even though their poli¬ 
cies may differ from time to time and from 
country to country. American advocates and 
critics of SALT alike have repeatedly shown 
frustration at West European attitudes and 
policies in this area, which suggests that 
Americans often fail to understand fully these 
distinctive European perceptions and inter¬ 
ests. Improved understanding is essential to 
protect the fabric of the Atlantic Alliance 
from corrosion by SALT and to permit sound 
decisions on the role of Europeans in on¬ 
going negotiations and on theater nuclear 
forces in Europe. 

West European attitudes toward SALT have 
tended to be at once shallower and deeper, 
broader and narrower, than those of Ameri¬ 
cans. They have been shallower than Ameri¬ 
can attitudes because European governments 
have not needed to develop the intellectual 
and bureaucratic infrastructure to make in¬ 
dependent, informed judgments about many 
SALT issues. The mismatch between the 
highly specialized U.S. SALT bureaucracy, 
with its vested interest in pursuing SALT, and 

CHRISTOPHER J. MAKINS is a senior associate at the 
Carnegie Endowment. 
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